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At times it seems as if the jobs of teachers, counselors, administrators, 
psychologists, social workers, and other professionals working in social 
servLce agency settings have become so specialized that there is very little 
in cdnimoh among the variouB approaches. This all too common attitude can 
lead to a lack of communication and cooperation among the various professional 
groups and can even result in various degrees of competition, distrust, and 
restriction of outlook potentially limiting to professional effectiveness. 
Although based upon erroneous assumptions, this separation among professional 
groups accompanied by a narrowing of perspective : within professions often 
leads to a self ^perpetuating parochialism that restricts creativity and 
prevents that flexibility which allows for input from other fields. 

In this time of declining financial resourc'es and increased demands for 
accountability^ it can sometimes appear easier and safer to restrict one's 
; approach to a very narrow area and even to adhere very closely to a narrow 
interpretation of one specific theory or approach to th£at narrow area. The 
fallacy in this kind of parochial attitude is that, although those adopting 
it may be able to demonstrate , their effectiveness in their narrowly-defined 
area, they often are unable to demonstrate accountability an the larger 
sense. in other words, we may be able to 'demonstrate that, by using biir 
method, we can train our students or clients to pound nails at a high level 
of proficiency, but we may not be able to demonstrate that they can apply 
this skill in order to produce anything of value or to add to their ? 
fuifiiiment and growth. 

' The Common Thread 
in order to avoid this separation and, isoiat ion. of ' prof essions and the 
resulting restriction .of approach and limitation of ^effect iveness they • 



produce, it is necessary to identify the. common theme among ail the 
professions mentioned. According to Hansen^ Warner^ arid Smi,th (1976)^ . 
searchiHg for conunonalities is a major activity in the beginning stage of 

* * . 'J r ' ^ 

a group's development before the individuals cah-cbmrnit themselv^^td the 

group and find cooperative ways, to work together. In addition/^ ^^Ibm (1975) 

has identified this recognition .of . p^ommon attitudes^ cbhcerris, or attrioutes 

as one of the eleven major curative faetojrs in group tberapyc Thus, if this 

parallel with group dynamics is valid, identifying a cbmmdn frame~bf- 

reference among professional educators and other helpers bught to assist iri 

the development of a recognition of similarities and more facilitative 

working relationships, which can only help our students and other clienteles. 

The most obvious corambnality ambrig teachers, counselors, administrators 

and others working in schools and sbcial service agencies is the focus on 

human beings. Specifically, members of all of these professions are involved 

in helpfirig, assisting, and facilitating human growth and development. The 

emphasis may vary among remedial, preventative, or developmental approaches 

- - - - - — <? 
•and between individual, small group, or large group delivery modes* In 

the final , analysis, however, it is the growth and development of individual • 

human beings ^tha.t is our focus, and in order to assist in this growth or ; 

development, we must make contact with the person or, as the titles of some 

recent workshops have implied, "you have to reach them to teach (facilitate, 

assist) them*'' - A logical corollary to this conclusion is that we bave to . 

understand them to reach thems . 

i have found that changing perspective or looking at something frbra 

a new or different f rame-of-ref erence has helped me to better understand the 

students and clients with whom I am involved in the teaching arid cburiselirig 



processes. Often this perceptual shift involves remembering; reviewing; and 



applying some of the basic assamptions and principles about the nature of 



hunian beings to which I have been exposed, hut of which it is, also easy to 



•lose sight in the moment. Therefore, in this paper, 1 will present what I 



believe are some key theoretical principles and constructs from the field of 
counseling and psychotherapy which I think can be most helpful to profes- 



sional educators and helping personnel in order better to make contact with 



and understand the individuals with whom we work. 



A Variety of Useful Concepts 



Psychic determinism . Freud used ch'is term to refer to his assumption 



that all behavior has cause(s) and meaning(s) . , Although Freud during some 



stages of analysis did focus on searching for a single traumatic incident or 



cause in the past for- a person's current distress or \ihprdduct ive behavior 



patterns, he worked primarily with people who had special types of problems 



(i,e., primarily neurotic). More relevant to the purposes of most of our 



work is the ide§ that behavior does haye meaning. In fact, a corollary to 



this prdpositidtt, according to Freud, is that most complex human behavior 



is bverdetermined . Therefore most behavior has more than one cause/and also 

. ' : ■ - -/ ' ' 

multiple meanings and purposed. On the one hand, then, it can be |'ntel- 

- - - - - ' : - - - - - I 

lectually reassuring for us to know and to remembe-r that behavior /is. not 



random and that the apparent ly irrelevant or meaningless behaviorJ'we 



sdiiietitiies encounter aJnong our students or clients is purposeful At the 

- - _ Z _ Z 1'. z p~ ' 

same time, the .overdeterminism concept helps to provide the -profier 



perspective and* to clarify that the student or client behavinguin these 



wa^s may not be responding directly to major cues from you, byX may be 



crying to coniii\inicaCe or .deinonstrate a plctjurc or Irange of hi^'"^^^^ or 
her'seif whicli he or she has learned and feels necessclry to,pc:?^^^3y f^r a 
variety of reasons. In facCi Freud believed Chat Che recis^n^ ^(innings: 
for behavior exisC aC differenC levels of awareness. 

Levels of Consciousness . One of Freud's grcntesC cc^n^ f i^^^^ ^^^.^ and 
one of Che mosc imporCanC concepCs in,"liis cheory of humart boH^^^^^ Is chaC of 
levels of consciousness or awareness. IC is noC easy nov to ^^^I'i^:^ how 
revoluCionar^ Chis concepC was. during Che VicCorian era, b^^t ^^ the 
source of greaC conCroversy in socities (i.e., European gfxd ^"^ct'ician) which 
operaCed oh che assumpCion ^chaC appearance and dverc or itt^nif^^^^ ^^atetnenCs 
concerning che purpose or meaning of behavior were valid ailci ^^*^^pl^te in 
Chemse Ives • : Although some currenC psychological theorists dl^^Sr^^e ^i^h 
Freud^'s exact descriptions pf the qdnscidUs, precdnscious , an^ ^riCo^^igcibus, . 
Che vast ma.jbrity deaj., to some extenc, with che imporCaac^ th^s^ imjltiple 
levels of awareness. Mdsc df us alsd have experienced che si^^^^^'^n iti 
which we realize that some 'ChdUghc dr inf onnac ioa was just ou^ ^/ ^ohscidus- 
ness at a level which might be cdnsiderld Co Be p^econsclot^s . ^cicJitidn, 
we have a^li probably also had- the sudden realizacion chat i^n ^^^i^;^de Or 
behavior we displayeti coward andCher person or auchority figu^^ 
p>artially due to bar disCdrCed percepcion of cheir similarity ^ Parent 



bcher auchbricy figure in dur past, ^n awareness of prevto^^sl^ ^"^"^Hscidus 
meanings fdr dur behavior. Thus, it is possible chat a st^<ie'^^ ^^^^ s^^s 
excremely upsec becaase'he or she has noC earned an A oti ^. paper 
may be concerned because of his or her belief ChaC che Cea^^^^e^ ^iil ^^e dis- 
-appointed and that' mother will be disappoinCed, buC also by ^^'^bnscibus 



belief thai; the reason for father arid mbther*s divorce arid father ' s ■ going 
away when the student was six ^ears bid had to do with the student's less 
than perfect achiev'emerit behavior iri the ^rst^ grade; Ihus he or she may 
ifratibrially arid uricbriscibusly, but very strorigly> ^eel that the reasons 
fbr father's apparent 'ire j ect ion i*3 confirtiied every time an "A" is not 
earned. , • ^ 



Teleological . Closely related to Freud's construct of psychic 



determinism is Adler's operational assumptton that ail behavior is purposeful 



br meanittgful and that an individual maj best be understood by discovering 



the purposes or goals of his or her behavior. In oversimplified terras, 
whereas Freud believed that the best way to understand the behavior of 
individuals, especially neurotics, was to uncover their past, Adier suggested, 
that we can better understand by learning what an individual is seeking. 

Here-and-Now , A very important major concept that has been adopted by 
a ntmber of theorists over the last thirty years/is the idea that, in order 
to help a person and to deeply understand him or her, we must deal wath them 
openly in the present and through our relationship with them. Such theorists 
as Lewin, Rogers and Perfe place great emphasis on the pbteritial pbwer bf 
here-and-now relat ionship.^f or helping people learn about and understand 7 
themselves and to, develop and grow from that learning. In addition, the 
term can also be interpreted to i^ly ^ solution to the apparently con- 
tradictory past orientation of Freud and future orientation of Adler. Thus 
the h'ere^and^now could be used as a focus through which tb help the persbri 
understand how his or her past experiences and future expectations affect 



t^eir current thinking,^ feelings and behavibr. ^ ' 

I Holistic . Perhaps a hblistic apprbach best describes the interpre- 
tation of the implicatibris bf ,here~arid~ridw just given: Although a number of 



theorists adhere Ntb a holistic view of hunuin boinj>Si Acllor and. Perls were* 

: :.. . . . . . . -.. • . 

perhaps the strongest proponents of a holistic approach. Essentially^ a 

holistic approach assumes that t\he individual can only be understood as a 

whole entity and that sdiriething is always lost when individual traits or 

pieces become the focus to such ah extent that we lose sight of the whole 



;ucr 



person. Thus the holistic approach is ant i~rcduct ibnist ic . A common corollary 
of the concept hd Ids that the individual is more than simply the sum of 
separate iridentifiable and measurabli2 parts. In fact, the Cestalt approach 
of Perls suggests tH*at each person is an organized whole or pattern who 
behaves purposefully arid irrust be perceived as a whole unit or entity in order 

<. 

to be best understood, 

...... ..... ^ 5 . ^ . - 

Self- -C dhcept or Lifestyl -e , To some extent, the cbncepits already pre- 
sented and their interpretations have logically led to the need for^ concept 

: : : : : : . : : : : "\ 

to describe this "organized psychological system of the person that is 
currently thinking, feeling, and behaving in a purposeful manner related to 

past experiences and future expectations.*' Although purists mtght take^is^e 

:::=::::::: = ::=: : z = = :::: z :::::: . :; : 

with a deemphasis of the subtle differences between the^ terms, for our 

purposes the constructs of self-concept and lifestyle will both serve as 

labels with which to describe this organized system. Self-concept as used ; 

I ^by a great number of psychological theorists emphasizes the importance of the 

' : ; , _ _ : 

way a person perceives, interprets, and values the self, Rogers* use of the 

term "self" as a purposeful, organizational system is perhaps most repre- 
sentative of the way in which the concept can be applied to working with 
people and in facilitating their learning and growth, Adler's use of the term 
"lifestyle" goes even ^ step further in trying to define the specific cho^ices 
au individual inakes and the beliefs he or she holds concerning common 
assumptidhs abdut life iritd ah drganized pattern, which he called the 



lifestyle . 

Phenoinenological . phcnnm<3nolor,icnl apprnacf\ t o vindcrstatullriip: human 

bciSgSi as defined. by Rcij^crs, t^^rls, and others. Implies that each Individual 

has a unique view of the world and of htnscif or hcrscir in it and thai5 this 

view is both subjective afid valid for that person. The svibjective world of 

the individual is sdinctiincs caiied the phnSoTnenal field and ir> defined as 

^ being affected by past experiences, present stimuli, and future ?,oals and 

•Expectations. ' The key aspect of the concegt is that the world in .which 

each of Us exists and with which we are dealing and trying to live 

.productively is a product' of our own perception apd interpretation. A 

phenomenoiogic-al approach does «bt necessarily deny the existence of an 

objecti>/e world, but does imply that huinan beings are motivated by and live 

' in a world which they have interpreted and which, therefore, is as they 

perceive it to be. A very" obvious example of the effects of this phenomenal 

field is that some individuals simply do not increase tl>e frequency of a 

specific behavior under a behavior! mo^dification. program, which some^times is 

wholly or partially dua to the fact th^ what is reinforcing or rewarding to 

an individull depends on the persofc-4nt e rpre t at ion . Simplistically , then, 

sometimes behavioral tecKniques dS'^^^ork because "M S M^s" are not 

reinforcing to everyone; in f act ,/fom| people even dislike them.- 

Empathy : This major concept fn . the' persdn-centered cdunseling theory 

: t . - - . — 

of Rogers is another central and critical factor in v7brking with other haman 

. : _ _ : ' : . - : 

beings. Basically, empathy is a special kind of understanding that involves 



more Chan the use of the intellect. It^ is a deep understandin^which reflects 
a cbmprehensibnof the other individual's unique perception of his or her 



.experience. Empathy involves attempting to perceive and understand the 



psy choio^^icai worid or phcnoinounl Mclcl ci' thv dlent as he. or r.tie .scos it, 
aivnys remembering; the "as if" qviaiitV: 'Ihe i«itter ccmkH t loi;! is what 
separates empathy from sympatliy, r.incr synipatliy fnvoiv(?j;, losing thtj; 



separate sense of identity to tlio extent tiiat tlic r,ympathizer cannot 

i ' ■ - ^ / ' " 

dist i^n^^ui.sh between his or lier own feellnj^.s and those of the othe r ' person . 

Rathcr^js^ the cmpathizer attempts a deep and complete understanding^ of the ' 

other person's thoughts, fecliap.s, values, and other characteristics while 

A. 

^ retaining the separation of identity. Kop,erjf considered empathy so impor- 
tant that he described it as one of '-his rAx necessary and s>uf fic lent condi^ 
tions for successful counsel Ing to occur. In other words, ^he believed tli^it 
being deeply understood is 'highly ^;rowth-pro(luc ing, even for those who have 
felt bloclied i^ their growth for a considerable period of time. 

Un c on d i t i ona 1 Positive He ga^r j . Another of Rogers ' most has ic coricep>ts 
and also brie of his six necessary and sufficierit conditions for successful 
counseling to occur is uricbriditibnal positive regard^^ His believes that each 
of us inherently needs regard or wartn recogtiition and respect in order to 
develop arid grow arid that the amburit arid riaturc of the regard we receive 
from others wheri we are young strbrigly affects our self-regard, self- 
cdricept and pheriomeridlogieal view of the world: The most facilitative 
regard is uncoriditional positive regard, which is often defined as 
ribrij udgemental warmth. It is a sophisticated concept with subtle 
implications not easily unders-tood in the"lr ent ire ty: without extensive 
study and training. However, there are two major important factors which 
the concept descrtfeais. . One is the idea of acceptance of a person and 
recognition of his or her inherent*dignity and worth simply because of his 
or her existence as a human being; This does not, however, Trfiply approval 



or disapt^rdvdl of the 1 rid iv j (Uia 1 ' s heh.iv i <w- , l>u t -r.it hri :\ jni.'. penr, 1 on of 
jutlgemcrit arid nciccptarico of thu^' pi^rsoii . Tlu' ot her nspoct oiu "omp.'is jitv; 
the ribtibri of warmth or caring^ arid this iMiKHlonal d iscv-iss i oh ol the oori^ 
cept is also -considered critical to m.1xinuim 1 nt e rpi? rsbnril learhini^, ami 
growth. Therapeutic uricbridl t iorial pb.sltivc regard is .similar to the 
attitude expressed by a vc^ry close friend in whom you confide and who 
glistens with caring arid without interjecting, critical or evaluative 
cbnmierits. Thus uricferst ariding one's f rame-bf- rc f e rence or empathizing " 
is extremely helpful, • The pbtqrit ial; facilitative strerigth of the 'empathy 
is directly dependent upon the strerigth of the" interpersonal relation- 
ship between the individual' and the, helpet, which is maximized by high 
levels -of unconditional positive regard.. ' -i» 
The Social Nature oj Huma n Beings. A very important basic assump- 
tion of most, Lf not all, theorier/ of personality and theories of coansei- 
ing.^and psychotherapy is the belief that liumans are social beings. TficT 

person-centered theory of Rogers, transactional annlvsis thcorv of Bcme 

z::.zzlzz:::.:r,:: zz z__ ::z::zzz :z : zzzzz^z zzz z'z : z z : : z zzzzzz:zz_.z 
as -contribt^ted to by Harris and others, the; ncoanalyt ic interpersonal 

_ ' _ " _ ^ _ _ . . _ y ^ ^ _ _ _ . . _ _ 

theories of Sullivan and Horney, and the individual psychology of Adler 

all stress the importance of the need of each individual for recognition, 
affection, caring, interaction, and relationships with 'other people. For 
example, this social need provides a fasis oa.vhich Rogers builds his 
^'counseling theory;, i.e., he believes that the growth of individuals is 
blocked when they receive conditional regard or have to earn affection 
from others and then begiri to value themselves conditionally, so a major 
tool for helping pebp>le uriderstand themselves and bjcgin to grbw again 
psychblbgically is the uricbridit ional positive regard offered by the coun- 
selor or other caring perso;! through a strong relationship. Adler aiU 



his follbwerii havci probably emphas i ::(h1 , t his social need as the major 
aspect of pcrsbri«ility theory more than any bthc?r Chcbrir>ts, Adler*s 
!)ai;lc assumptibh Is that hunuih boihp^i^ arc pr I nia r ily mot I va ted by a heed 
to belong with others^ and this ncoti and the style of belonging adopted 
(i.e., lifestyle) must be undcrstbod in order. to understand a person and 
his or her behavior. the theorists mentioned here, then, along with many 
bthei's, belic?ve. that human growth and development arc dependent upon 
interactions and relationships with other people and that It is through 
social relationships that people attempt t:b meet their primary needs.. 

Meal Se-L^-€oncept . Many psychological theorists discuss the criti- 
cal importance of. this ideal self-concept. The ideal sel f-cdricept is m.ost 
often Conceptualized as a learned image of how one ought to be or needs 
to be in order to be worthwhile, approved of, loved, and co belong with 
others. it is learned from others, especially from our perceptions of 
the expectations our parcntsw and other significant people have for us 
during our early years. The ideal self-concept provides a goal or goals 
and motivates us to try to grow, become, and actualize. Some theorists 
stress the unconscious aspects of the ideal self-concept, as does Freud 
who considers it to be s .part of :the unconscious , superego, while others 
such as Berne emphasize moirje conscious aspects of the ideal self-concept , 
which he represents as the parent ego state. However .it is described, 
an understanding of the ideal s-elf-concept and^its expectations or . re- 
'qvjirements for us to receive caring and affection from others and to : / 
belong with others is very, important if we ar^i to help them grow and learn. 
Life Positions . If human' beings have, a basic need to be cared 

i - ' . . ' ' - • ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

atxout and to belong in order to grbw, develop, and move toward actualiza- 
tibn^^it is" this same need which, if blpcl^edj- thwarted, or' percei\7ed as 



impossible to be, met, cah cause considerable psychological anxiety, distress, 
and unhappiness. In other words, onhappiness results when: the perceived gap 
between the seif-concept as confirmed by others and the ideal self-concept . 
becomes too great. Defense mechanisms which distort or deny reality are 
used to protect against the anxiety. However, if they become habitual and 
are overused, the defense mechanisms can become a rigid, nonproductive 
style of their own, resulting in even less effective interpersonal behavior, 
more anxiety, more and stronger defensive behavior, and so on. Aspects of 
the social dimensions of this circular effect have been described in 

reverse as an adaptive spiral (Yalom, 1975, p.Ai), but in the circumstances 

_ _ J, _ _, ^_ <* 

"described here may be thought of as a maladaptive spiral. All of us have 

■,/' 

probably been perplexed^ by the real izat ion that we are responsible for 

certain ^maladptive behavior patterns which result in self-defeating behaviot 

on a recurring basis. ClieTrfe^'arid students with whom we work who are 

dealing with development ally-difficult tasks or consistently engaging ir|i 

. • . . . . K'' 

maladaptive behavior often become confused when they recognize their 

responsibility for making choices which lead to behavior patterns that 

reinforce and perpetuate their unhappiness. In other words, why th'ey would 

choose . to.'behave in self-defeating or sel f-dcs tract ive ways becomes a 

crucial is^sue to them, and this question can, itself, lead to further ' 

distress if unanswered. There are a variety of explanations for this 

t en den'^^ toward self-defeating behavior, but perhaps that which is most 

straightforward and parsimonious, but stil] cc)mpletc enough to provide 

understanding, centers on the concept of ] f f e po^sjtinn developed by Harris 

as a part of trans act ionai anaiys j:^ ( 1969) . He me por. tulat ed tliat eve ry 

immnn being lias a basic need to bc3onf;, i;!/mffost in a need for recognition 

from otiierK at various 1 eve is of ititimacy. liarri!; carried this a step 



farther by suggesting that everyone needs to have a social identity or a 
vi^w of :Xhe worth of self and others, and that this identity needs 
continual conf innat ion from others. teamed in the early years, there 
are four common life positions or social identities' from whfch one can 
choose. The most productive is i'M OK - YOU'RE OK, which implies that 
one bas unconditional positive regard for self and others and which is not 
bas^ on any evaluation. It is, then, a recognition of and belief in the 
basic dignity and worth of all human beings. According to Harris, the life 
positions are learned and one is adopted by each individual during the early 
formative years. The most common is I'M NOT OK ~ YOU'RE OK, which results 
from conditional regard. The other two positions, believed to be most 
' nonproductive and socially maladaptive, are. I'M OK - YOU'RE NOT OK, which 
can be sociopathologica.l in iDs exti;eme, and I'M NOT OK - YOU'RE NOT OK, 
which can'becbTne suicidal in its extreme. Thrbughdut life, unless a great 
deal of -effort is made to change the life posit idh, ah individual will 
continually seefc reactions or strokes 'from other people to confirm this 
position or identity. Thus, one who believes I'M "NOT OK will seeic and 
behaviH In ways to elidit negative reactions from others. The reason ;.that^ 
this heed for cohstaht reaf f irmatibh is so strbhg is that the lif^ pbsitiqh 
is the sbcial identity^ and without a sbcial identity, one ''does hot feel 
that he or she belongs or has aay identity at all. Thus the tnbre 
maladaptive life positions may be viewed as. nonproductive ways of belonging, 
which are motivated by a. social need, even if th^.manner of meeting that 
need is mistaken or maladaptive. *" Bnder the a^ppropri^ite circumstances, an 
inquiry which asks if a • self-defeat ingM^chnvior or pattern of beltavior might 

A ! ■ " ' 

be related to a need for recognition from otliors of ten* elicits n strong 



recognitioti response and«5ense qJl understanding, even 'from young children; 
What is' especially heipfui;is that the understanding o^ the motivation for 
one's self -def eat irtg behavior generally provides a sense of secor}(^^^_y^nd 
relief that the -behavioi; is understandable and potent iaiiy changeable and 
manageable, . , . 

Actualizing Tendency . ;* It seems to me that , in order to be a realiy 
effective helper or educator, one must Tiave an optimistic outlook concerrring 
human nature and a strong attitude of unconditional positive regard. Thi^^ 
is not to suggest that a naive, gullible, or Pollyana-like point~of -view is 
appropriate^ but rather that it makes little sense to attempt to help people 
learn and grow by apj^'lying psychological principles through interpersonal 
relationships unless one assumes that the results will lead to a better^^ 
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worid for individuals and Society. It is some t imes ' ve ry difficult to maintain 
a positive, hopeful, arid, optimistic dutlddk wheri dealirig with a person who 
feels so Idst^ cdnfused, arid iriadequaii.e. that they do riot bclipve thtirc is 
any hdpe. Many, professionals rely upon ^their phlldsophical assumptions and' 
even spiritual beliefs in these cases to help them maintain their hope in. 
workirig with severely discduraged individuals. Rdgers has included a 
philosophical assumption 'in his theory which can also be quite useful in 
these situations ,' that of the actualizing tendency. He believes that /«iyery' 
hujnan being has an inherent propensity to maintain and enhance the ^ organism. 



Thus he hypothesizes that people will naturally both preserve themselves 

nd seek to grow or move toward actualization, as long as this tendency ^ 
is not blocked by conditional caring from r^elf and others. Therefore, 
Rogers believes that, if a facilitativc atmosphere is provided througli a 
warm, accepting, understanding relationphi p or relationships, an individual 
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can understand, assuirie responsibility for, nnd have unconditional regard for 
self, and t^lll then naturally arid aut.otnatically remove whatever block 
exls.ted and begin again to ' live and grow productively. By adapting and 
applying this assuinptidri, helpers and educators can more comfortably use 
facilltative techniques product ively, while avoiding the inappropriate 
.development of nonf aciiitat ive dependency among students and clients. 
" :; • . : ' ■"" .' Summary • . ■ , ; " 

;^ A number- of -concepts from theories, of personality and of counseling 
and psychotherapy have been presented, the purpose has been .to assist 
educators and helping professionals to better understand the. psychological 
aspects of their interactions with their students and clients so that these 
professionals can more effectively assist students' and clients with their 
learning and growth. For the most part the; psychosocial .or interpersonal 
aspects of our pro^sslonal a<:t ivi'ty have been emphasized , ^ because it has * 
been found that the human relationship nspe'cts of -learning^ profoundly; ; . 
affect' the nature and airfdunc of learning and grov;th, .achieved . 

t'/hat conclusions can be dra^NTi f rom- thi'j? presentation? In order to ~* 

maximally help others to learn and grow^ we need to recognize that t^eir- 

t ' ' - 'J " * ' ■ ii " 

behavior is meaningful and repireserits attempts to 'bo cared about, accepted 
by, and belbn-g with other people arid that the ways in which they expect to 

beldrig are determirie'd by their own subjective view of the world, which is 

. ' ; .t . ' .... . ■ . _ . /. ^ : _ 

Influenced by their present interpretation of past experience and future 
^ , - ■ - - - _ ^ . _ ■ . ^ _ .. ^ . . . .. ^ ^ „_ „ 

'expectations. " A genuine caring a^cceptance and empathic understanding of 



one^s phenc5jnen.ologicai viewpoint can greatly increase- the strength of 
f rtcilit^tive relationships, which, in turn, assist in .the individu-al ' s 
ability to remove deveiopmcntally-dif f icuit or maladaptive ^blocks to the 
natural tendency to maintain and enhance the self, • For those who w i^h to 
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learn more abbiit the theories and cbhcepts presented here^ excellent chapters 
are provided iri* Patterson (1973), Corsirii (1979), and Sahakian (1976). In 
addition the original works of sbine of the theorists might be of interest^* ' 
such as bocks by Rogers (1951, 1961, 1969) and Berne (1964, 1966). Perhaps 
the process how sounds easier thSri it actually is. However^ by remembering^ 
these assumptions arid applying ttie con(;epts to whole, unique human beings 
on a persbfial level, your helping or teaching effectiveness will increase/ 
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